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every one who is conversant in discourses of this nature will easily enlarge upon in his own thoughts, and draw conclusions from them which may be useful to him in the conduct of his life. One I am sure is so obvious, that he cannot miss it, namely, that a man cannot be perfect in his scheme of morality, who does not strengthen and support it with that of the Christian faith.
Besides this, I shall lay down two or three other maxims which I think we may deduce from what has been said.
First, that we should be particularly cautious of making anything an article of faith, which does not contribute to the confirmation or improvement of morality.
Secondly, that no article of faith can be true and authentic, whicn weakens or subverts the practical part of religion, or what I have hitherto called morality.
Thirdly, that the greatest friend of morality, or natural religion, cannot possibly apprehend any danger from embracing Christianity as it is preserved pure and incorrupt in the doctrines of our national Church.
There is likewise another maxim which I think may be drawn from the foregoing considerations, which is this, that we should in all dubious points consider any ill consequences that may arise from them, supposing they should be erroneous, before we give up our assent to them.
For example, in that disputable point of persecuting men for conscience' sake, besides the imbittering their minds with hatred, indignation, and all the vehemence of resentment, and ensnaring them to profess what they do not believe, we cut them off from the pleasures and advantages of society, afflict tbeir bodies, distress their fortunes, hurt their reputations, ruin their families, make their lives painful, or put an end to them. Sure when I see such dreadful consequences arising from a principle, I would be